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better prepared for his undertaking if he read some of the motion-picture 
periodicals. The following are suggested: Technique of the Photoplay, 
2d ed., by Epes W. Sargent; Richardson's Handbook (operation and 
management) ; The Moving Picture World, N.Y.C. ; The Moving Picture 
News, N.Y.C; The Photoplay Author, Springfield, Mass. 

Robert W. Neal 
Massachusetts Agricultural College 



A TEST OF THE HILLEGAS SCALE 

During the past winter a test of the Hillegas scale was made in the 
Baltimore high schools. The test throws some light on the influence of 
the personal equation in the grading of composition work. The interest- 
ing study of Professors Starch and Elliott, of the University of Wisconsin, 
showed to what extent this personal element enters into the matter of 
grading when no standard has been fixed. The Baltimore experiment 
deals with the next problem that needs solution, namely, to what extent 
the personal equation leads to variation when a standard has been 
established. 

The work was carried on under the direction of Mr. Edwin Hebden, 
statistician of the Board of Education. Five student themes were graded 
according to the scale by six experienced teachers of English in the 
various high schools of the city. The work was carefully done; the 
results were tabulated by the statistician and presented in a report to the 
Educational Society of Baltimore. 

The maximum variation in the grading was 285 per cent, as against 
48 per cent in the Wisconsin investigation. The average variations 
from the medians, however, were strikingly similar; in the Wisconsin 
experiment it was 4.5 per cent, in the Baltimore experiment, 4.4 per 
cent. The slight apparent difference is really much greater when the 
nature of the work graded is taken into account. The Wisconsin experi- 
ment dealt with answers to examination questions that can be more 
definitely graded than can composition work. The result, therefore, 
tends to prove that there is less variation when the scale is used. There 
were other evidences, however, that seemed to indicate only a slight 
diminution of the personal element. For instance, the medians were 
735> 744) 766, 773, and 831; yet one teacher graded the second theme 
highest, one graded the third highest, one graded the fourth highest, and 
three graded the fifth highest. While three graded the second theme 
below passing, one graded it 94 per cent. 

The grading of the five short themes occupied the spare time of the 
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teachers for a week. It is believed, however, that familiarity with the 
scale and the method of the work would greatly reduce the time and 
make possible the use of a scale for the evaluating of work at the end of 
each semester. It is not thought wise to use the Hillegas scale but to 
establish a local scale. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Hebden will publish a full report of the 
work and that other schools that are experimenting with the scale will 
publish results so that the real value of the scale may be definitely 
determined. w H Wilcox 

A PLEA FOR LOCAL LITERATURE 

Charity and geography should begin at home. Should not liter- 
ature begin there also ? Should we not stress that literature which is 
produced within our own state and which has the state as its setting ? 
In a very large number of cases boys and girls leave the grades and the 
high school with a distinct feeling that literature belongs to the distant 
in space and time, not to the here and now; to the unreal, to the past 
and to the dead, not to the country they know, not to living, not to the 
present and the future. To overcome this sense of the unreality of the 
classics, literature with local associations should certainly be stressed 
beyond what its merits from a national or universal point of view would 
always warrant. Are not uniform college entrance requirements in 
danger of being hostile to local spirit and to a method of approach to 
literature that is both natural and necessary if literature is to grip the 
student ? 

A Swiss teacher, who can take his pupils for a trip around Lake 
Lucerne and have them sing of Tell and freedom and native land on the 
very spots consecrated by the old story, will not have much difficulty in 
interesting his pupils in the literature of Tell. Is not a Scotchman more 
likely to love Shakespeare — if such a thing is possible — because he has 
first learned to love his own Burns ? When your father has pointed out 
the site of the shop of Basil the Blacksmith while you are riding home 
with him on a load of hay from Grand Pre, you are not likely to find 
"Evangeline" altogether in cloudland. Surely a Kansas boy will suc- 
cumb less readily to the depression of spirit that Parkman's continuous 
illness left upon his "Oregon Trail" than will a boy from Ohio. Boston 
may never have heard — may never hear — of Jimmie Foley or of 
A. McG. Bede, but the North Dakota boys and girls who have heard 
Mr. Foley read some of his verses are taking a stride into literature, and 
the boys who have ridden over the Custer trail will not need much 



